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FOREWORD 



J The long-term effects of participating in 
vocational education at the secondary arV{l 
pdstsecondary levels are of interest to 
planners, policymakers, researchers, arid prac- 
titioners aUhe federal, state, and local levels. 
EmpiricaNjtfidence of the lorrg-tenge effects of 
- PU-^icly funded programs can furnish a basis 
for informed decision making. The Long-Term 
Effects of Vocational Education provides such 
information about individuals up to fifteen 
years after their high school graduation. 

This report answers soch questions as: • 
What are the Jong-term effects of participating 
in vocational education at the secondary and • 
post secondary levels? How do former voca- 1 
tional education students feel about their job 
preparation in relation to their career? How do 
the earnings of secondary vocational gradu- 
ates compare with those of graduates of other 
programs? 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This study was conceived in response to 
the controversy over the long-term effects of 
high school vocational education; Past studies 
of short-term effects have found evidence that 
vocational education students hive certain 
advantagea in the labor rrfarket in the ftfst 
years after reaving high school* In response, 
critics have contended that, because they pre- 
pare students for immediate employ merit, 
vocationa programs limit longer-term oppor- 
tunities. Young people are tracked, they 
allege, into programs that prepare them for 
jobs with Jow status, low pay; arid no oppor- 
tunity for future advancement. - * 



Heretofore, it has been difficult to deterv 
mine whether or hot these claims were valid 
because of the scarcity of data on the long- 
term experience of vocational graduates. For 
this reason, the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, with sponsorship by 
the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 
Apartment of Education, commissioned 
a national cross-sectional survey; This survey 
was designed to provide data on the long-term 
outcomes of vocational education, with 
emphasis on an array of labor market effects: 
The 1,539 people randomly sampled^Dr the 
survey were between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-four; all were in the civilian labor force at 
the time. The survey was so designed that - 
one-half of those in the sample had taken 
vocational education programs in high school 
rid one-half had not' The analysis of this data 
irst appea>^J in Vocational Education and the 
younger Adult WorKer {Merteris arid Gardner 
981).» A summary of the findings was pub- 
lished in the Journal of Vocational Education 4 
Research (Mertens and Gardner 1983). 



work in low-prestige, low-paying jobs. In 
'' general, the jobs vocational graduates hold are 
not low in status and pay. but in the middle 
range of both categories. VocationtI education 
has a positive effect" on earnings fpr male 
graduates /with marketing and trade/industry , 
specialties, and female graduates who special- 
ize in business/office or trade/industry. Higher 
earnings are not universal among vocational 
graduates; as In the labor force at large, 
women have cojn^stently Iqwer^arnings than 
men. Those women surveyed who had special- 
ized in agriculture, health, and home econom- 
ics (grouped together for analysis in this study 
• as the category "ot^ier") had consistently 
lower earnings than graduates of a general 
curriculum. 



- The results' of this study refu 
ti$n that graduates of vocational 




ie allega- 
•grams 



Overall earning^ are affected by rates of 
employment as well as pay. Vocational gradu- 
ates in general experience less unemployment^ 
this effect is especially strong for women in 
business/office ahcl marketing. Vocational 
education also has an indirect effect orf earn- 
ings through its influence bri pdstsecdhdary 
education. High school vocational education is 
associated with completion of nontr^ditional 
postsecondary training and educational pro- 
gran^s^such as^apprenticeshtp and employer- 
sponsqred training, and these programs are 
associated wit^higl\er earnings 

This study*was not designed to examine 
training-related placement, which is some- 
limes used as an index of the effectiveness of 
vocational education. It did, however, gather 
data on the extent to which graduates use on 
their jobs the skills they learned in vocational 
education— an indicator of training-related 
placement. Overall, both rtferi arid women 
reported moderate to high use of these skills*. 
This may be related to their equally high levels 



of satisfaction with their high school voca- 
tional programs: 

Other findings of the study that should be 
of special interest are presented next under 
the categories of earnings, employment, edu- 
cation, and aspiration. It should be noted that 
a finding in one category may be relevant to; 
findings in another in the same way that 
employment and education, as stated above, 
affect earnings. 



Earnings t 

For the first regular full-time job, earn- 
ings are determined, primarily by the 
level of education. Vocational and 
general curriculum graduates earn 
approximately the same wages on their 
first jobs. 



\ 



In terms of the earnings in the current or 
most recent job, both male £nd female 
vocational graduates have higher wages \ 
than graduates of a general curriculum. 
Graduates of an academic curriculum, ' 
except for minority women, earn more 
t>er hour than either of these groups*. 

Men r in all specialties, with the exceptic^r 
of business/office, have a long-term » 
earnings advantage over general curric- 
ulum graduates. 

Both men and women who specialize ip 
trade/industry earn more than general * 
curriculum graduates. * 

Within most program areas, men earn 
more than women, and white graduates 
earn more than minority graduates. 

Graduates in business/office and 
* marketing are less likely to work in 
unionized jobs; this indirectly reduces 
earnings for those in,these fields. 

Men with increased work experience, 
longer job tenure, and unionized jobs 
tend to hSve higher earnings. ^ 

On the postsecondgry levej.-completion 
of proprietary school programs leads to 
higher weekly earnings for men than 



completion of programs at public com- 
munity colleges or technical institutes. 



Employment 

1 Overall, vocational graduates expe- J 
rience less unemployment than general 

" curriculum graduates; the reduction in 
unemployment is greater for men than 
for women. 

Wjomen from all vocational program 
areas share the same likelihood of 
employment. 

For both men and women, more total 
experience in the labor force is strongly 
associated with less recent 
unemployment. 

Abou(60 percent of vocational students 
report using the skills they* learned in 
high school on the'job, either a fair 
amount or a great deal. 

Completion of postsecondary vocational 
or technical programs is associated with 
greater on-the-job use of the skills 
-learned in high school. 



Women whp specialize in business/ 
office and men who specialize in trade/ 
industry are more likely'than other voca- 
tional students to find employment that 
uses their skills on their first jobs. ^ 

Vocational graduates are more likely to 
find»first jobs [ n whjch they use their 
skills when their high school programs 
included direct placement assistance 
and training in job search skills. 

Ir> general, vocational graduates are * 
employed in occupations related la their •• 
specialties. Agriculture tends to lead to 
farming and- agribusiness, marketing to 
?ajes or clerical work, business/office to 
nn ? n SR er !?' or clerical^bbs. and trade/ 
industry to craft or operative work. 

Male vocational graduates are more 
likely than graduates of general pro- 
grams to work in craft or service jobs 
and less likely^ to hold white-collar 
positions. 



• . ... , .1? 

• Self-employment is more common 
among general and academic graduates 
than among vocational graduates. 

• Women from business/office programs 
tend to work in jobs "with higher status 
as determined by the Duncah\Sfatus 
Attainment Scale, and women from „ 

. trade/industry programs tend to work in 
jobs with lower status. 



• ■ dob status for men^from all Lvocational 
programs except marketing is higher 
than for general curriculum students: 



9 Education • 

Graduates in business/office, marketing, 
and trade/Hidirstry express much more 
satisfaction with their preparation for 
the job search than do their counter- 
parts from a general curriculum^ 

After experience in the labor force, 
vocational graduates are more likely 
than graduates of a general curriculum 
to say that they would choose the same 
curriculum again. 



Men who specialize^ marketing are 
much more likejy botR to attend and to 
c 9 rT1 _P'?^ e P_ u _blic postsecondary voca-* 
L i 90 al _P r P9_ r ?_ m ?_ t ^ a D graduates of 
general programs; -they»a_re alsq-more 
Ukely to FrKtd jobs in which they use the 
4tyHs learned in these programs: 

Men in agriculture, health, and home 
economics (all encompassed in the 
vocational category "other") are much 
less likely to complete proprietary voca- 
tional school program*. t 

Women from trad6/industry programs 
are much more likely than their peers 
from a general curriculum to attend and 
complete proprietary school programs, 
and to Use the skills learned there oh the 
job. ; /S > 



For both men and women, completion 
of four-year college or university pro- 
grams and advanced degrees is, signifi-* 
cantly associated with graduation from 



a high school academic curricufum_ahd 
with a high socioeconomic status (^>ESj 
background. 1 

Graduates of trade/industry programs— 
both male and female — have a strong 
tendency to'participate in and complete 

apprenticeship programs. 

.... . . ... y — 

Participation in and completion of V 
employer-sponsored training programs 
are more likely for men from marketing 
or trade/industry programs, for women 
from marketing, ancf for graduates ojf 
high schoof academic programs than 
other graduates? . 



for 



Graduates of academic curricula are 
less likely to complete government- 
sponsored training programs as are 
women in the "other" vocational group. 



Aspirations . 

tion of holding the.same jobSive years ' 
from now is associated with being white;' 
having longer job tenure-and hipher 
pay, and completing four years of 
college. 

For women, more labor force expe- 

f — - -• . - 

rience, lower SES. and completion of 
eithei of two other types of postsecond- 
ary schooling— employer-sponsored 
training or public community college- 
are also associated with the expectation 
of remaining on the cdrrent job for five! 
years: For men; tPlis expectation is addi- 
tionally associated with graduation from 
high school agricultural, business/ 
olfice. or trade/industry programs. 

Vocational graduates*most often asjgire 
to jobs in the professional and clerj^al^ 
areas. However, fewer vocational grad- 
ates than graduates of other curricula 
aspire to professional jobs: 



Vocational graduates are somewhat 
more likely than other graduates to say 
Jhat they need further schooling in order 
to obtain the jobs {hey want. Men from 



.trade/industry programs are especially 

likely to, Express this aspiration. 
i_ •_ 

• Except for mer\ from marketing pro- 
grams, vocational graduates aspire to 

; fewer years of additionaltfraining or 
education than do graduates of a 
general curriculum. 

• The time graduates expect to spend in 
post secondary training or fed u cation 
tends to decreases time in the labor- 
force increases. 



Conclusions 



Vocational graduates in most program 
' areas have greater long-range earnings and 
less unemployment than general curriculum 
graduates. As important as these effects are, 
however, the outcomes of the vocational cur- 
riculum extend far beyond them. Vocational 
education influences other significant out- 
comes, including po^tsecondary and occupa- 
tional choices The multiplicity of these effects 
supports the conclusion reached by Grasso 
and Shea (1979) that the vocational curriculum 
carrot be realistically evaluated in terms of 
any. one outcome, such as earnings or the 
extent of training-related placement. 

By way of illustration, occupational chbk^e 
involves not one or two effects, but a widQ 
range: normally, the outcomes of any ihdivid- 
aaj choice are positive in some dimensions 
and neutral or negative in others. The labor 
market experience as a whole involves this 
wide range of effects ihaimclude^ earnings, 
employment, job statls. and job satisfaction. 
As much as possible; Evaluation should take 
this multiplicity of efflcts into consideration: 
Equally important is.the recognition of the dif- 
ference" in values that leads individuals to : 
choose some of the available labor market * 
benefits over others. - 



training when their high school programs 
included instruction in job-seeking skills and 
direct assistance from teachers in finding : 
work. If a higher rate of training-Pelated 
placement is a primary goal; it seems that 
vocational programs can successfully w&rk 
toward this Outcome. 



A final area of importance is gender 
equity; this study supports the well-known 
finding that men have a significant earnings 
advantage over women. Most of the women ih 
this study had specialized in fields in which 
women have, traditionally worked— business/ 
office, health.-and home economics — whereas, 
the men specialized in such arejis as agricul- 
ture and trade/industry. 9bme women, how- 
ever, had not made traditional choices, yvhich 
resulted in a difference ^earnings; for exam- 
ple, women m trade/industry earned more 
than those in traditional programs. This sug- 
gests that if secondary vocational education 
increasingly encourages young women to 
choose specialties without regard for tradi- ^ 
tional roles, one sourge of. the earnings 
inequity can be significantly changed: 



Overall, the long-term effects of vocational 
education are relatively positive— particularly 
in view of earlier claims that this curriculum^ 
confers only short-term benefits. Vocational / 
graduates earn more over the first fifteen years 
of their careers than they would have if they 
had graduated" from a general curriculum. To 1 
this earnings advantage can be added the 
considerable benefit of less unemployment — 
an important outcome in an economy deeply 
concerned about employment. These findings 
display the vitality of the vocational curricu- 
lum. The long-term value of the increased 
earnmgs alone seems to exceed even the • 
-/-highest estimate's of the marginal costs of prb- 
\ aiding this curriculum to young people. * 



The findings of this study indicate that 
_ t vocational graduates use the skills learned in 
their secondary training programs to a fairly 
high degree. The young adults here were more 
likely to wbrfc in jobs related to their vocational 
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CHAPTER 1 
BACKGROUND 



The Short-Term and tong-term Effects 
of Vocational Education 



s ' At best, measuring the effects of participa- 
tion in a curriculum is difficult. Even if the 
necessary data'are available, a study must take 
into account the numerous factors and infiu^ ' 
encea that compete with the educational pro- 
gram. in affecting outcomes. The difficulty 
increases when the effects to be studied are 
long term! To the usual problems of specifying 
effects clearly and designing a methodology 
that will display them is added the scarcity of 
data. Longitudinal surveys, which follow stu- 
dents over time, do e'xist (e.g., the 1966-78 
National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market 
Experience for Young Men and Young 
Wprjjen. and the National Longitudinal Study 
of the High School Class of 1972). These BUr- . 
veys are costly, however. anS relatively few in 

" r L°_ m ^ er furthermore," the long-term data are 
many years in d&veloping. As a result, studies 
of the long-range influence of vocational edu- 

~" cation are rare * 

'The emphasis on the Evaluation of voca- 
tional programs has led to considerable analy- ' 
sis of the effects/ Because of the difficulties of 
studyirtg long-term effects, most studies have • 
focused on those that take place in the first : r : 
months or years after graduation. Although 
the findings of these studies are valuable, theV 
do hot necessarily describe the long-term 
experiences of vocational students and proba- 
bly cannot be extended beyond the time - . 
period surveyed. 



i . . studies bhthe long-term 
Influence of vocational education 
are rare. * 



Increased understanding of the short-term 
ejfectsjjf vocational education— in particular 
those that surround the labor market 
experience—has led to an increased need for 
information on the long-term outcomes: There 
is a growing body of evidence that vocational 
programs exert an immediate positive influ- 
ence in this regard, that the^e programs aid 
the transition from high school to work and 
confer certain labor market advantages in the 
first few years after high school (MeVtens et al 
1980). Various findings suggest that these 
advantage? may include higher initial earn- 
ings, -greatet job satisfaction, arid readier 
em pipy merit. f 

These analyses have not. however, 
resolved the issue of the labor market out- 
comes of vocational education. Instead, posi- 
tive findings of the short-term^effects of this 
curriculum have led critics to speculate on its 
long-term effects. Some have contended that, 
whereas the vocational curriculum may indeed 
lead to positive^hqrt-term outcomes, it limits 
long-term opportunities and often "tracks" 
young people into low-status, low-paying jobs 



r ■ 'See for example Campbell: et al 1981: Campbell. O/lh. and Seitz 1981. Grasso and Shea 1979 Gustman and Steinmeier 
1981. Mertens. et al 1980,-Meyer 1981a. 1981b: National Instituted Education 1981: Nolti Fuller Corazzim. Epstein 
freeman. Manski Nelson and Wise 1978 Rumberger and Daymont 1982 
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that offer hb possibilities for advancement: A . 
comprehensive review of the available litera- 
ture on the effects of vocational education 
(Mertehs et al. 1980) also found studies sug- 
gesting th,at vocational graduates earn more 
than their nonvocational peers immediately 
after jfijgh school: but that the earnings advan- 
tage disappears after a few years 



There is a growing body of 
evidence that vocational 
programs . . . cpnfer certain labor 
market advantages in the first few 
years after high school. 



Those studies that have considered longer 
periods of time have arrived at different con-, 
elusions Intone of the few analyses of long- ^ 
term earnings. Fredland and Little (1981) con- 
cluded that midcareer white men who had 
received vocational training either in the mili- 
tary or in civilian life, and who used it on their 
jobs, earned more than comparable workers 
with no- vocational training. Findings such as 
these strongly suggest that the long-term 
' effects of vocational education might differ in 
some i important aspects from short-term ; 
effects. This being the case, the results of. 
st _ ad J? s of s h or t - 1 e r m outcomes cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to establish the validity of 
claims regarding long-term outcomes. 

The need far additional analysis of this 
issue led the National eefrter for Research in 
Vocational Education to undertake: with spon- 
sorship by the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education. U.S. Department of«Education. a 
study of the long-term effects of vocational 
programs. The results of this study were first ; 
presented in Vocational Education and the 
Younger Adult Worker (Mertehs and Gardner 
1 981 ) which contains a detailed analysis of the 
data. A 'summary of the study ha*s also 
appeared in the Journal of Vocational Educa- 
tion Research (Mertens and Gardner 1983). 



- The purpose of this report is to .make the find- 
ings of that research available to a broader 
re'ad,ershi[5. The analysis is based on a national 
crqss-sectibnal survey, described below, apd 
is designed to consider the long-range im'pact 
of vocational education on .graduates who 
were in th^labor.forbe at the time of the 
survey: 



Yoang Adalt Workers: 
the Study and the Database 

\ - ■ 

In early stages of investigation, the'study 
team found that the analysis could not be. 
carried out with existing data: Statistical , 
^resources for research in this field had Been 
- reviewed by Darcy-Orth, and WhUmore \ 
(1981 ), who identified twenty-six databases of 
potential relevance to studies of vocational 
education. Of these'databases. several con- 
tained information on the work histories arid 
education 67 those surveyed, but even those 
databases vy.ith the largest quantity of relevant 
infonmatibh did^hbt. contain the data needed 
for a careful study of long-term effects. 

For instance, lorig-range labor market his- 
tories we're available*'in the 1966-78 National 
Long^udinal Surveys of Labo^Market Expe- 
rience for Young^Men and Young Women, but 
those surveys did not collect data on high 
school vocational program areas. 'Since effects 
may differ widely with program areas, these 
data seemed necessar^ to the study, A broad 
range of information was contamed in the 
National Longitudinal Surveys otLabor Market 
Experience New Youth Cohort (E§orus, 
Crowley, and Rumberger 1986). but this sur- 
vey focused on youth between fourteen and 
twenty-one years of age. The cohort was sthlfc 
too young for the data to reflect long-tejm 
experience. A third relevanfdatabase. the 
Natijj^ial Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972 (Taylor. Stafford.- and 
Place 1981 j. similarly containe'd'useful mate- 
rial, blrt extended at this pbiftt only seven 
years beyond the respondents' high school 
graduation. 
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. . . little Information on long-term 
earnings has been available, and the 
earnings of vocational graduates are 
the subject of considerable debate. 



For these reasons, the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education commis- 
sioned a new survey, designed to gather 
information on the long-^nge impact of voca- 
tional education. To develop a data set at a 
reasonable cost, the National Center con- 
tracted with the Gallup Organization to con- 
duct a survey through telephone interviews in 
the first'three months of 19§1: (The methodol- 
ogy of the survey is described in the appen- 
dix.) This national cross-sectional survey 
collected information on 1,539 young adults 
between the ages of twenty and thirty-four 
who were in the labor force at the time they 
w%^e surveyed. The survey was constructed so 
that one-half the sample had taken vocational 
education in high school and one-half had not. 

This report gives the findings of the study 
regarding four kinds of long-term outcomes of 
vocational education: earnings, employment, 
education, and aspirations. The primary 
emphasis is on the long-term relationships 
between vocational education and the labor - 
market experience since little information bh 
long-term earnings has been available, and the 
earnings of vocational graduates are the sub- 
ject of considerable debate. The discussion of 
postsecqndary education deals with the spe- 
cific kinds °J education and training under- ■* ' 
taken after graduation: Finally, the findings on, 
aspirations deal with both the educational and 
the occupational goals of the young adult 
workers surveyed. For each of these areas, 
long-term effects for minorities, women, and 
the disadvantaged are separately analyzed, 
and differences between the outcomes for 
these groups and those of the sample as a 
whole are discussed. 




<s; Problems in the Study of Long-Term Effects 

The study of vocational education out- 
comes, particularly long-term outcomes, 
involves several problems. For the most part 
.the difficulties derive from the nature of the 
'data needed. Ideally, the data would have been 
-gathered over the period of time under study, 
in this case, fifteen years. The information 
would be verified by documeniation where 
appropriate, and the sample would be large 
enough to represent fully all the subgroups 
treated in the study. Such a database did not 
exist when this study began, nor could it be 
created retroactively. The difficulties, then, 
surrounded the question of arriving at u a repre- ; 
sentative sample and gathering accurate date 
within the limits of funding. 

Additionally, any study of effects must be 
constructed to deal with questions specific to 
this kind of research Those methodological 
issues that are very technical in nature^re dis- 
cussed in the appendix. The following Brief 
discussion considers several problems 
encountered in designing this study of long- 
term effects. 



The Accuracy of Retrospective Data 

Facts recalled years later are likely to be 
remembered inaccurately. Documentary evi- 
dence in the form of records kept by schools 
,or employers is much more reliable. However, 
no survey had gathered the information 
needed when it was fresh, and the prbbable 
^P^Q?? ©[documenting this database to 
increase accuracy was prohibitive. This study 
is therefore based on retrospective dat.a^jn 
view of |he inherent inaccuradies ircOftis kind 
of information,' methods of statistical analysis 
were chosen that temper the unreliability til 
retrospective data 

0 

Self-rep6rt of Curriculum 

Potential errors of memory assume more 
weight when they concern-curriculum, since 
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graduates of vocational programs must be dis- 
tinguished from graduates of academic anij 
general programs However, when survey 
respondents give this information, there is 
likely to be a degree of error; for example; 
graduates often misunderstand or mis-state 
it'he curricula in which they participated; a 
problem that has been discussed in several ; 
previouS studies (Grasso and Shea 1979; 
Meyer 1*881 aj/" A detailed study of this issue by 
colleagues at the National Center showed . ; 
substantial differences between what 
respondents reported and what their tran- 
scripts showed (Campbell. Orth. and Seitz 
1981) 



Verification of reported curricula is clearly 
desirable but seldom possible, since transcript 
collection is very time-consuming and^xpen- 
sive This study, like most, reljes upon the data 
given by respondents about their curricula and 
specialties In this respect, the database is hot 
ideal, but it is comparable to other national 
databases 

i 

The Meaning of Curriculum Choice 

The ideal sample for the study of-voca- 1 
tional education would be one in which stu- 
dents were randomly assigned to their high 
school curricula, so that no prior influences 
would affect the outcomes; This; of course, is 
neither possible nor desirable from a practical 
point of view Studies of this kind must there- 
fore attempt to take into account some of the 
factors that seem to influence both curriculum 
choice arfo- later outcomes This study exam- 
ines a range of significant factors Among the 
variables included in the analysis are race. ' 
gender, and the socioeconomic status (SES) 
of the graduate's family 

. One JactQr not included is "ability.** arj 
unmeasured, and perhaps unmeasurable. fac- 
tor Although many studies of ability have 
been undertaken, there is as yet no equation 
for this purpose that does not have a specifica- 
tion error (Chamberlain and Griliches 1975; 
Griliches 1977; Judge, Griffiths, Hill, and Lee 
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' 1980; Willis and Rosen 1 978)7 Whai effect the 
omission of this factor has on the overall find- 
ings is impossible to determine. This is, how- 
ever, a problem common to every attempt to 
estimate Jhe effects of secondary vocational 
education; 

Grouping of Vocational Programs 

Since there is great variety in vocational 
programs, it is desirable for the sdke of sim- 
; :. phcirjMp group programs into areas; if that 
" can be done with no distortion, of results 
There are numerous ways to do this. A prelim- 
inary analysis Qf the survey data suggested the 
use of four categories: (1) business/office/ 
commercial (identified by the heading busi- 
ness/office in the tables and text). (2) distribu- 
tive education. (3) trade and industry (trade/ 
industry), and (4) "other" which encompassed 
agriculture, health, and home economics (The 
use of this composite category was suggested 
by the fact that effects were not significantly 
different for graduates in each of these 
specialties.) 

The survey contains data on only a few 
graduates who had specialized in distributive 
education, too small a sample to give reliable 
estimates on effects for that group^ However, 
initial analysis suggested that effects for these 
respondents might be very different from 
those of other graduates; Thi^category was 
therefore kept separate so th^t results in the 
other program areas would not be biased 



Controlling for Levels of Education 

It Is common knowledge that educational 
attainment is closely related to such outcomes 
as employment, earnings, and occupational 
prestige If a study does not take the influence 
of this factor into account, the findings will not 
represent the but comes erf a .curriculum accu- 
rately This study usefe two methods pf cant/ oi- 
ling for the influence of the educational level - 



The first method, which follows the exam- 
ples of several other researchers;' restricts the 
analysis to respondents who graduated from 
high school and had no further education. 
This group of people who have the same level 
of education is referred to in the text as the 
"restricted subsample.'*. ; 

Additionally, the analysis uses equations 
that reflect postsecondary education and train- 
ing. Estimates are made of the effects of com- 
pletion of eight kinds of educational programs 
at several levejs: the varying effebts of these 
programs are discussed fully in chapter 3. The 
primary advantage of this statistical method of 
controlling for educational attainment is that it 
can 'be used with the full sample, thus taking 
into account a greater body of information. 
The use of these two methods should control 
for the effects of educational attainment so 
that the findingsreflect the influence of 
secondary vocational programs: 



. . . the long-term effects of 
vocational education take place in a 



The results of this analysis of the long- s 
term effects of vocational education are pre- 
sented in chapter 3s The findings are grouped 
into four categories: earnings, employment, 
education, and aspirations. For those who are f 
interested in a detailed description Q,f the sam- 
ple and the study, the data collection and 
methods of analysis are presented more fully 
in the appendix. 



Organization of This Report 

This report reflects the fact that the long- 
term effects of vocational education take place 
jn'a context of other influences. Some of 
these— such as the effects bh the individual of 
the local labor market— could not be included 
in this analysis, but undoubtedly affect the 
outcomes of vocational education. Chapter 2 
describes the broad context within which 
long-term effects are formed. The intent is not 
only to facilitate understanding of the findings 
given here, but also to point out probable 
influences on these long-term outcomes that 
could not be measured by this study. The 
chapter concludes with an explanation of 
long-term earnings profiles, or life-cycle earn- 
ings progressions, by means of which the 
earnings outcomes of vocational education are 
described > ■ 



Sff Grasso and ShfM (1979) Mf?yOr (1981b) nnd Gustman and Sioirimeip'r (1981 ) 
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^ : CHAPTER 2 



CONTEXT 



The vocational curriculum js one of many 
forces that influence the participant's expe- 
rience: Individual and contextual attributes, 
labor market dynamics, and personal, choice^ 
are some of the major influences^that modify 
the long-range effects of vocational education; 
The action of these other influences can alter 
the outcomes of vocatibftS* education, some- 
times significantly. Any consideration of the 
effects of the vocational curriculum should 
therefore take intp account the other factors 
that also affect the long-term experience of 
former vocational students. 



The action of . . . other 
Influences can alter the outcomes of 
vocational education, sometimes 
significantly. 



Given this complex interplay of factors, 
measuring the long-term effects of vocational 
education is difficult. Nevertheless, such 
effects do exist and can be studied through 
comparison<of former vocational students with 
their nonvocartional counterparts. This chapter 
surveys^he broad context within whirjh the 
labor market effects of vocational education 
■take place, with emprtasis ph the actions of the 
labor market, and the factors influence 
individual decisions. Since this study con- 
siders long-term earnings in terms of life-cycle 
earnings progression, the chapter also 
includes an explanation of this' method of 
analyzing earnings. 



The Labor Market 

The labor market experience is influenced 
by the concerns and skills of prospective 
employees^, the needs of employers, and the * 
ability of the two to come into contact with 
one another; Economic theories of the labor 
marke.t explain these'concerns in various 
ways. In its consideration of labor market out- 
comes, this study uses an eclectic framewbrk 
that takes into account*four major economic 
theories. The marginal productivity theory of 
labor deman'd, a utility theory of labor supply.. 
the search theorypf labor market dynamics, 
and the theory of Institutional constrain ts are 
briefly'described in this chapter. Each of these 
puts forth concepts that are useful in evaluat- 
ing the labor market effects of vocational 
education. 



Labor Demand 

\ • " 

Figure 1 shows those factors that, 
according to theories otfabor demand, affect 
labor market outcomes; The ^nnarginal produc- 
tivity theory of labor demand holds that firms 
decide how much of each kind of labor to 
employ by comparing their net real marginal 
productivities; 

Marginal productivity is effected in 
numerous ways by education. Vocational pro- 
grams are designed to teach a number of skills 
that enhance productivity, including job- 
specific skills, basic communication skills, arid 
safe work habits. Vocational education may 
further influence productivity by increasing 
the student's capacity to learn a job. a skill that 
should reduce the cost of on-the-job training. 
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Employers' 
Concerns 



Workers' 
Concerns 



Productivity 

dob skills 

Jbb-s^ciffi:* + 
Firm-specific+ 

Basic skills* 



Learning capacity* 
(trairiability) 

Communication/ 

cooperation skills* 



tabor Market 
x Outcomes 



Opportunity 



Leadership skills**' 
Creativity/initiative 
Work habits 

Self-discipline* 

Punctuality* 

Reliability* 

Effort* 

Safety consciousness* 

Unit Labor Cost 

Pay/Benefits 
i 

Training Cost 
Basic* 

Job-specific* 
Firm-specific* v 

Figure 1; 
SOURCE: Mertens and Gardner 1981. 



Job Characteristics^ 

arid Labor Market Outcomes 

Pay 

BLehefits 
Security 
Prestige 
Hours 

Camaraderie 

Working conditions 

Location 
' Physical demands 

Health impact 

Challenge 

Interest* 

R elatedness to 
- training* 

Opportunity for 
advancement 

Congruence with 
other goals 



*Potentially influenced by vocational education. 
+Capable of improvement with time spent on-the-job. 

Direct influences on labor market outcomes 



Sea rch-App I icati on 
Process 



Assessment of own abilities* 
Finding openings* 
Application* 
Passing initial screens* 
Interview* 
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if tne vocational curriculum does impart 
skills such as these more effectively than the 
general curriculum, then graduates of vbca : 
tibrial programs should have higher net 
productivity on the job, making tl^pm more # 
desirable candidates for employment and their 
employment prospects more^plentiful. The 
vocational curriculum should serve as a signal 
to employers, and make vocational graduates 
more in demand. This demand should con- 
tinue as long as employers' expectations are 
met. ' • - 

. . 0 .... ... 

The signalling function is as important to 
employers as it is to job seekers. OfVe of the 
major problems'most employers face is deter- 
mining the job applicant's proficiency.^ssess- 
Tng productivity can be costly m terms if time, 
^nd hiring on the basis pf'apparenl [ potential is 
always accompanied by some degree^f uncer- 
tainty This is why the signalling funqtion of an 
educational program is valuable to employers; 
it enables employers to hire more readrtv.and 
with more confidence; and to se^wages appro- 
priately, paying new employees rtiore whW) 
' they believe them to be better risks. If that 
nailing function is operating for vocational 
education graduates, it is obviously ps valu- 
able to them as it is to employers. ; 

The evaluation cff productivity continues 
as employees acquire tenure with^the firm. 
Theories of labor demand point out that earn- 
ings can rise with tenure for one of two rea- 
sons. First, the employee's work itself can now 
be assessed; ideally, productivity is growing as 
the employee learns firm-specific and job- 
specific skills. Second, potential becomes 
more visible; the employer may raise wages 
because it seems likely )h^t the worker will be 
productive at a future time. But whether the 
employer is rewarding present or anticipated 
productivity,- the fundamental concern is still 
productivity. 



Labor Supply ^ 

Labor market decisions are not made 
entirely by employers. Prospective employees 
also make decisions, directing their own job 



searches and deciding whether or hot to seek 
or accept specific jbbs.«UhdoubtedJy, the 
choices je€ seekers make influence their own 
labor market outcomes to a significant degree. 
These choices are guided by individual cri- 
teria, which for most involve such job charac- 
teristics as pay, flours, and opportunities tor 
advancement. (A more comprehensive list is 
given in figure 1 ). , 

" Labor supply can be affected by voca- 
tional education in several ways. The 
vocational programymay affect supply by 
influencing graduates to prefer jobs with par- 
ticular characteristics. It can be biased toward 
teaching certain skills that are appropriate to 
particular occupations; if so, graduates are 
more likely to seek work in those occupations: 
It can encourage a student's existing interests 
"in particular kinds of work, or introduce pota- 
bilities and influence new interests'. In these 
and other ways; the curriculum itself can affect 
supply. 



Labor market decision%are not 
made entirely by eipptdyers) 
^Prospective employees also make 
decisions, 



t Vocational education might also affect the 
supply of labor through the signalling function 
discussed previously. If employers do select 
vocational graduates in preference to gradu- 
ates of general curricula, more stucfents might 
enter vocational programs as a result. Thi.s 
would soon Increase the supply of vocationally, 
educated labor. Numerous effects-might resalt 
fjom such an increase; foremost is the redac- : 
tion of any favorable earnings differential 
between vocatidnal graduates and generally 
educated labor. WitrJan oversupply of job 
candidates, the typical job search would proba- 
bly lengthen for vocational graduates, result- 
ing in a rise in their unemployment rates. This 
possibility has been described by Gustman 



ahd Steirimeier (1980), who also note that 
such a phenomenon depends on the availabil- 
ity of facilities and ihstructbrs*ahd the^asej)f 
entry in>o vocational programs. ; 



Labor Market Dynamics 



._. . compensation does hoi always 
Take the form of higher earnings . . . 



f 



The vocational curriculum can also affect 
the labor market indirectly by influencing the 
individual in meaningful ways, for instance, in- 
conducting a job search. Vocational programs 
can give students help in assessing their abili : 
ties.. impart information on how to compose 
resumes, teach interviewing techniques,, and 
so on.. These and other techniques are taught 
, in vocational prqgfams because of Jhe'evi- 
dence that they do make the 190 search more 
efficient, and thus enable the graduate to find 
a job more quickjy and at/better pay. Insofar 
as this job search training is effective, voca- 
tional education is affecting two important * 
labor market outcomes, earnings and emplbyV 
menl If enough students dre trained in job 
search techniques and pse these techniques 
successfully, then vocational edugation might 
significantly influence the labor marljet. 

Labor market dynamics are not confined 

* toihose that surround the job search, but - 
operate throughout the worker's career. One ' 
outcome influenced* by these dynamics is * 
advancement, which normally occurs as the 
employee acquires or improves" skills, and in 

* general demonstrates competence on the job. 
; If this competence is hot rewarded, most 

employees look for a firm that will compensate 
them adequately. This compensation does not 
always take the form of higher earnings; better 
working:hours, more prestige, safer working 
conditions, and more desirable duties are 
among ihe nonmonetary benefits employees 
miy seek: Whatever the compensation, 
improved earnings capacity is usually Q 
reflected in pay or in moye satisfactory work- 
ing condifions. : _ ; ~ — 

** • 

* • \ - * . 

$- . ' 1 ■ ;• 



Institutional Constraints 

The theories jusl discussed rest on the 
assumption that employees are paid according 
t6 their individual productivity, Tis reflected in 
a com'pefitive market. BiS(jnstitutioaaj[ con- 
straints also affect this process. These con- * 
straints can include internal labor markets in 
firms that offerVmployment opportunities first 
to existing staff, or limited ports of entry, 
found in ffrrris which demand that those hired 
have certification of a particular type. The 
competitionjor wages can also be strictly 
limited by highly bureaucratic hiring and 
. wage-Setting processes. In additipn, govern- 
ment regulations, such as minimum wage 
laws, may inhibit the^aymerit of wages that 
correspond to productivity.;* 

In general, these limits are less restrictive 
than they might seem' at first. Employers who 
are unable to adjust wages # according to pro- 
ductivity often find ways to adjust other 
aspects of trje employ merit situation to com- 
pensate valued workers. Although more pro- 
ductive workers do not necessarily have ; 
higher earnings, their productivity generally 
result^ in positive labor market outcomes i3f 
some kind. f ' 

X • 

One possible outcome, whemwages can- 
, not be<raised because df institutional con- 
straints, is greater-employment An employer 
who pays a]l employees minimum wage vyill 
atterhpt to distinguish among appMcantg ahd 
hire those wh.o promise to be most productive. 
* If the anticipated productivity.^ vocational 
graduates is high, they will be hirpd mare^ . '■ 



Forvfjjrlher tyiscyssion of these constraints see Doeringer aftd Piore (1971) OkuJ (1981) ffturow (1975) and Williamson 
Wac+itef^r\A Ka'rVi$ (1975).' V * V ' *• • : . . * 
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quickly than others and will spend'less time 
unemployed. If the employer pays only mini- 
mum wage, .theft* earnings ca^tie rrb higher, 
but therr superior productivity oh the jotr may 
beVeftected IN other outcomes, such a$ more 
frequent promotion's. t 

— — _ _ _ . - .f- 

. In these and other ways, institutional con- 
straints affectlab«5r.market outcomes. This is 
an important consideration in the evaluation of 
the outcomes of vocational education Al- 
though earnings are a significant outcome that 
must be examined, institutional constraints 
can shift the reward for increased productivity * 
from" higher earnings to other kinds of com- 
•pensation. These other outcomes should be 
-fairly represented in any examination of the 
effects of vocational education. 



within which individuals make decisions that 
Ultirrtately influence labor market outcomes. 



Influences on the Labor Force Decision 

Most surveys fail toTnctude alt of the ele- 
ments that influence labor rrwk£t outcomes. 
The survey done for this studyT typical in this 
regard, does hot measure several potentially . 
meaningful factors, including job skills and 
knowledge of interview techniques. I reorder to 
examine these theoretical outcojnes, it is 
therefore necessary. to translate them into 
counterparts for which data are available. Fig- \ 
ure 2 and exhibit 1 'attempt to do this. Figure 2 
outlines a jramework that relates broad cate- 
gories of influence to tefcqr market outcomes. 
Exhibit 1 lists specific elements within eech 
category 



Cftotces 

The center of the diagfamMn figure 2 is the 
decision point individuals face as they leave 
high school. The major chpices, indicated by 
arrows from the decision point, are entry into 
the labor force, or staying out of the labor •; 
force in order to pursue postsecondary educa- 
tion or concentrate on family responsibilities. 
These possibilities .remafn open; new deci- 
sions may bfe made later and steps retraced. 
The arrows to the decisibrrppiht indicate 
influences on the decision. Overall, the dia- 
gram is intended to illustrate the broad context 



The options available to individuals are 
not mutually exclusive. People may decide to 
pursue paths singly or in combinations. If they 
pursue more than one path at a time^-vyorking 
and going to School, for^ example— they must 
decide how much emphasis to-give each one. 
Moreover, there are numerous options within 
each category. Postsecondary Sducatibn is a 
good example of this variety of cnoice. Exhibit 
1 lists severaMradrtional kinds of postsecond- 
2 feA^y? a i'?_i n zA^I 1 as business, tradje. or. 
tec^mcai p/ogrims in private schools, public 
community coMeges, or technical institutes. 
This study also yiciuded a range of other 
options that might bfe considered postsecorrel- 
ary education or training: 
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• Government-sponsored training in pro- 
grams such as JTPA and WlN 

• Military training in specialties related to 
civilian jobs , 

• Training experiences associated with 
particular jobs, such as apprenticesh 
or employer-sponsored (not OJT) 
training : . 

If 

Influences on Choices 

No one knows the extent to which individ- 
ual choice is affected by external factors, but.it 
seems highly probable that the decision- 
making process is influenced in numerous 
ways by BSh individual and contextual attri- 
butes: These factors influence the choice of 
high school curriculum, a choice that affects 
labor market outcomes in, important ways: 

individual and contextual attributes. Abil- 
ity, age, race, and gender are among the : 
measurable individual attributes that Influence 
decisions and hence labor market outcomes 
The contexTwithin which th«*jndividual oper- 
ates includes other influential factors such as 
community SES and region of the country: 
These attributes influence the post-high 
school decision, as well ,^s labor market deci- 
sions later in life. 

/ - • - ' ■ 
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Figure 2, Factors influencing labor market outcomes 
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EXHIBIT 1 



FACTORS AF^F^CTINi LABOR MARKET OUTCOMES 

• ; e 
Contextual Attributes ' - 

• Region - 



• Environment - 

• Community SES- t * 

Indivudual-Attributes 

' • Ability . ' . d r- 

• "Motivation k v 

• Gender r ■ * . ^ 

• Race ' - • • 

• Family SES 

• Physical limitations 

• Marital status v 

"* • Age \ , « ' £ 

High School Experience - ; 

# ■ ; / - : • ^ - 

; • Basic skills . * 

• Curriculum satisfaction (would repeat curriculum) • ■ 

• Vocational program area 
9 Jobs held 

. • Job skills * 

• Jbb : seekihg skills * ^ 

• Employability skills 

• Placement assistance ( 

• Intensity of study * - 

• Certificate V 

■ f 

Postsecondary Education • 

• Type 

Business, trade; technical program; private school 

Business: trade. technical program; public community college or technical institute 
Four-year college 
Graduate school 

Government training program : 

Military training j 
Apprenticeship ^ ^ 

Employer-sponsored training 
. • Participation 

• Length of participation 

• Completion . 

• Certification 

• Use on job ' x 
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• industry mix* 

• tabor dernand 

• Region 

• LJrban/rural location 



Participation rotne Labor Fbrc£ 

- f . • Employment History 

Kmd of work experience 
\ . . N umber of jobs 

Months on longest job* 
Recent unemployment / 

• Current Employment^ 

Industry 
Occupation 

Unionization - ^ 

Pay * * 

^Hours worked per week v 
Weeks worked per year , • 
Relatedness fo training 
Tenure * / 
Job status 
Job satisfaction 

Time Out of the Labor Force ' -j 

• Family o t 

• -j Military - < 

• Po$tsecondary education 




High school curriculum. The choice of 
high school grurricuium itself is probably influ- 
enced by ihdhviduai and contextual attributes; 
this decision rsJurn affects labor market out- 
comes. The influfcrices of curriculum are too . 
' subtle tpTra described wiih reference only to 
; whether the^K^J/ricuJum \h academje, general, 
or vocational. Atteffjonally, not all students 
report their high school curricula accurately. 
Recognizing this, the survey gathered informa- 
tion on specific aspects of the high school * 
experience. These ihclgded- use o) acquired 
skills oh the job, the availability of placement 
assistance in the respondent's high school, the 
intensity with which vocational skills were 
studied, and the respondent's satisfaction, in 
retrospect, with the choice of curriculurti. 
These data enable a more exa,ct study of the 
relationship of curriculum to labor market" out- 
comes Future studies on the effects of voca- 
tional education should use a.moreprecise 
system of classifying participants, such as that 
of f e red^ by Ca m p el \ a n d o t h e r s in Pa {terns o ^ 
Participation in Secondary Vocational Eduta- 
Von (198)) u * 



Aspects of Employment 

. • 

Labor market decisions are also influ- 
enced by the repeal labdr market. Such factors 4 
as industrv^lnix, employjTierat-fcates, region v and 
the ^xtecrfjpf urbanization in theS'nd[vidual s 
area alj/iitiit choices and affett decisions. 
They 'also influence outcomes; an obvious 
example is the effect of the local labor market - 
on unemployment. ^ * 

Once people enter the rabor market^the A 
jobs they hold affect their labor marttet out- 
comes, often^tofl significant degree. A union- 
ized job in manufacturing is more likely to be ; 
an operative than a professional position, a 
fact tbat affects the relative prestige of the job. 
Unionization is also likely to affect earnings, 
possibly to a greater extent than does high 
school curriculum. The nature of the industry 
in which.jah individual isjemployed also has a 
distinct effect on earnings. 



Other aspects of employment significantly 
influence earnings.' Tenure on a job is closely 
related 4b pay, and often to prestige as well. 
Tenure, iri turn. Reflects the length of time the 
empFoyee has been in the labor market. Labor 
market outcomes, job characteristics, and 
individual work history are interdependent* 
f6rces. This broad interrelatedness has impor- 
tant implications' for estimates Of the effects of 
vocational education— or 2ny curriculum -^qn 
labor macket outcomes. " : 



Life-Cycle Earnings Progressions 

Labor market outcomes are hbrsfatrc. As 
high school training becomes progressively*" 
less relevant to productivity on.the j9b^nd 
experience becomes more relevant, earnings 
change. Accordingly, differences between the 
earnings of graduates from differing curricula 
may also change.' % . '.p * 

tSustmanipd Steinmeier (1 9^1 J discuss * 
the path this prQgression might take if voca- 
tional education directly replaces early on-the- 
job training. Forfner vocational students would 
have an initial earnings advantage over ; " * 
general curricuforrv&tudents. However, there 
are usually limits to the proficiency a worker 
can attain M h a jbbVand gradually other ^ 
• workers should become as productive as those 
whb had vocational training. If this is the case, 
the early e.arnihgs differential should narrow v 
Until, finally It disappears. FrejUro 3(a) depicts 
ihis progression. J * * » 



Labor market outcomes are not 
static. As . . . eitfierl^jgpe becomes 
inbrb relevant, earnings change. 



A different earnings progression will occur 
if the primary advantage that vocational . 
students.take into the .workplace is. not the 
equivalent of early on-the-job training, but the 
V. ) 



(a). 



(b) 
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Figure 3. Life-cycle earnings progressions 
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" ability to learn the job more quickly. In this 
case, the initial earnings :dvarya§e cbtild be 
expected to be small, but to remain constant 
or grow with time: this possibility is depicted 
in figure 3(b). (It might be, however, that there 
is a limited amount to be learned in a gitfeh 
job; in that case, the ability to learn would 
become progressively less important, and any 
advantage in productivity and earnings would 
eventually disappear ) 

Meyer j1981b) suggests another earnings 
progression, based oh the observation that 
vocational students systematically find 
employment in jobs that are different in type " 
and therefore in their earnings profiles from 
the jobs general students find^Vocational stu- 
dents, he suggests; tend to take jobs with high 
initial earnings that increase at a relatively - 
slow rate over time. General students earn less 
initially, but the earnings profiles of their jobs 
are steeper. This progression, shown in figure 
3(c). is one in which former vocational stu- 
dents begin with an advantage and eventually 
end up with a disadvantage in earnings. 

Comparisons of the earnings progressions 
of vocational and nonvocational students are 
valid to the degree that other variables are 
controlled, so that the groups being compared 
are as nearly equal as possible in other . 
respects. An important variable to consider in 
analyzing earnings cycles is the level of educa- 
tional attainment. Figure 3(d) emphasizes the 
fact that individuals have varying levels of 
education when they take their first fuii-timfe 

- jobs and that postsecondary attainment does 
affect initial earnings One approach to this 
problem is tacompare sarvey respondents 

•with equal amounts of education, as Grasso 
and Shea (1979) among others, have done: 
This study used that method; creating a 
'restricted" subsample of .graduates with no 
further schooling. 

This method alone does not, however, 
provide the best test of the effects of voca- 
tional education on labor market outcomes. 
Curriculum choice itself is related to post- 
secondary attainment, which in turn affects 
labor market outcomes. As figure 3(d) shows, 



graduates o^ocatiohai programs are more 
likely than graduates of a general curriculum 
to go oh to postsecondary schooling.-and'tfiis 
is significant in tetn^pf lifetime earnings , This 
being the case, it is necessary to cpntrbijor - i 
differing levels of attainment among graduates 
of djff£XJ&nt curricula in drder to study the> - 
effects of the curricula themselves., \ 

The study therefore added a second' *'.; * 
method of controlling for the effects of educa- 
tional attainment. Completion of postsecond- 
ary programs was noted for each respondent 
in equations that reflected the additive impact 
of this education in terms of labor maiflket out- 
cornes. Whereas the restricted subsample was 
only a portion of the group surveyed, these 
equations could be used on the entire sample. 
As a result of this combination of methods, the \ 
lij^-cycle earnings progressions discussedjn 
.;. the next chapter take into account the influ- 
ence of postsecondry schooling on earnings..?; 




/ 
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CHAPTER 3 
FINDINGS 



Since this study gathered information or* 
young adults who were in the labor force at 
the time of the survey, the conclusions apply 
only to those individuals who are^either work- 
ing or actively lookmg for work. The analysis 
focusesj^n four fcinds of oufcomes: earnings, 

em Pjpy_ me ^L_ e _^ uc ?!' on »_ and aspirations. 
These outconries seem to encompass the most 
significant aspects of vocational graduates' 
long-term experiences. The results of the 
study and the implications of these results are 
presented next: 



Earnings 

* Earnings as a standard for the evaluation 
of vocational education have probably been 
examined more closely in the past than any" 
other effect of the curriculum. Until this study, 
however, nearly ail analyses have fobiised bh . 
short-term earnings, with some critics con- 
tending that short-term benefits disappear 
after a few years. The results of this analysis of 
earnings for vocational,. general, and acajdemic 
curriculum graduates 'refute that allegation. 
Although there are exceptions, vocational 
grUduates-overall enjoy a long-term earnings 
advantage over graduates of a general 
curriculum.' v 



Long-Term Earnings Differentials 

■ • The long-term effect^ of vocational edu- 
cation on earnings were studied through* 
estmiations.of earnings-differentials: These dif- 
ferentials represent the difference between the 
earnings of graduates of one curriculum and 
the earnings (^graduates of another, tong- 



term. earnings differentials are estimated by 
beginning with the difference in earnings 
r^etweenjhe-two groups at the point of entry 
intojhe labor forc^ arid calculating changes in 
that earnings differential over time. 



. vocational graduates overall 
Mhjoy a long-term earnings 
advantage over graduat&sof general 
curricula. 



: ;/ So that the samples would be as com- 
parable as possible, they were controlled for 
postsecondary. educational attainment and 

a personal background. In the resulting esti- 
mates, postsecondary education and training 
are clearly associated with higher earnings; * 
the extent of the effect varies with the type of 
educational program. The estimates for 
secondary curricula show some interesting 
profiles; however, the ^estimates L ^variations in 
earnings cycles between the high schooUcur- 
rrcula are not precise. These data cannot be 

/interpreted as showing definitive differences in 
th^etfects of various high school curricula, a 
finding which necessarily suggests the possi- 
bility that the differences between the high ^ 
school curricaJa do not lead to differences in 

' weekly earnings. : ; * 

* The familiar earnings profile for men, in 
which earnfngs increase with labor market 
experience, is corroborated by the data on 
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men with no postsecondary education; For 
male graduates of a general curriculum, earn- 
ings per week increase about $7-$12 per week 
with each year of experience. For graduates of 
an academic curriculum; the rate of increase is 
about 50 percent higher. For graduates of a 
vocational curriculum*, it is lower. This means 
that initial "differences in earnings change over 
time; the favorable differential increases for 
graduates of an academic curriculum and 
decreases for graduates of a vocational 
curriculum. 

Predictably, the vocational graduate's area 
of specialization affects this life-cycle earnings 
progression. Men from vocational trade/indus- 
try programs earn more than otherwise similar 
men from a general curriculum. This differen- 
tial narrows until, between the seventh and 
tenth years, it is reversed, and the earnings of 
graduates of trade/industry programs are less 
than those of general curriculum graduates. A 
similar pattern appears for merf in the compos- 
ite vocationa] group, which encompasses the 
fields of agricujtbre. home economics, and 
hea, i l1 : Wj^ing in i a nontraditiona] f ield affects 
the earnings progression for men rather dras- 
tically: Because wages are relatively low in 
business/office occupations, those with spe- 
cialties in this field start out with an earnings 
disadvantage that increases slightly as more 
labo* market experience is. acquired. 

For women, earnings rise with time much 
more slowly than for rrien. This should be 
'viewed in light of the fact that the survey ques- 
tionnaire did not distinguish between time 
spent out of the labor force for education or 
training and time spent out of the labor force 
for other reasons. More men than women 
pursue further training during periods 1 of time 
when they are out of the labor force. Women 
are also more likely to be out of the labor force 
in order.to work in the home. When those 
women return to We labor force, their earnings 
capacity is seldom enhanced as it might have 
b e<2n J* the intervening time had been spent in 
school or in L?[pp|?y[P©rjiOoj5ide the home j 
For this reason, their earnings rise less rapidly 
than tnose-of men; 



Women from both vocational and aca- 
demic curricula start out at an earnings 
disadvantage_in cornparison to women who 
graduatejrom a general curriculum, with one 
exception^women who have exactly twelve 
years of education and who are graduates of 
business/office programs start out with an 
earnings advantage of about $15 a week. This 
advantage narrows slightly, however, with 
increased experience; For other women, the 
earnings progression is different; the initial 
disadvantage usually reverses direction after a 
little experience. is acquired.*- 

j « 
As discussed, the measurements of dif- 
ferences among curriculum groups are not 
precise enough for the differences to be statis- 
tically significant at standard levels; they are, 
however, significant in practical terms^Over 
time, even a modest earnings differential can 
amount to a meaningful difference in income. 
By way of illustration, this study calculated the 
present discounted valued of theseestimated 
differences in earnings, using earnings profiles 
that begin at graduation from high school and 
extend over fifteen years, about the length of 
time that is represented in ths sample. The 
resulting figures represent respondents who 
did n.ot complete training or educational pro- 
grams after high school graduation^ 

. ^ For m^le graduates of a vocational trade/ 
induslry^fcurriculum. ipe present value of earn- 
ings over a fifteen-year period is estimated to - 
be at least $3,300 m ore t ha n t h^t of g eneral 
curriculum g rariu ates^ For those in the compos- 
ite vocational group, the long-term advantage 
is small, only $200. Male graduates with busi- 
ness/bffice specialties begin with an earnings 
disadvantage and show substantially [ower 
long-term earnings $s well; according to theSe 
estimates, they earn about $3,700 less over a 
fifteeh-year period than general curriculum 
graduates. * 

Although the predicted earnings Of male " 
academic graduates are a great deal higher 
than thefee of male graduates of a general cur- 
- riculum, trie earnings of female academic 
graduates are lower than those of their general 
curriculum counterparts. In contrast, for 



women with high school diplomas only, those 
in all vocational specialties are estimated to 
have ah earnings advantage over those in aca- 
demic and general curricula of about $7,000 
over a period of fifteen years. 



x Over time, even a modest 
earnings differential can amount to a 
meaningful difference In Income. 



These estimates are relevant to the 
ongoing debate over the costs of providing 
vocational courses in high school, which are 
estimated to be higher than the costs of fhe 
other curricula. For graduates of vocational 
programs, with the sole exception of men in 
the business/office field, the cosT^sOf voca- 
tional programs appear to be justified. The 
earnings advantages, as estimated here, would 
more than offset the costs of providing voca- 
tional courses, everijf improbably high esti- 
mates ajje used. 



The Effect of Postsecondary Education op 
Earnings 

•» >;,- ' i. _ _ 

The effects of four types erf postsecondary 
vocational education and training programs, 
were examined here: * ■ 

• Public community colleges or technical 
instituted 

• Private two-year colleges or business or 
1 technical schools 

• 'Apprenticeship programs 

• Employer-sponsored formal training 
programs 

Completion of any^of these programs seems to 
lead to higher future earnings, with two excep- 
tions: public community college programs for 
men and apprenticeship programs for women. 



The reasons for these two effects are as yet 
hot clear. Otherwise, those who participate in 
these kinds of postsecondary programs earn 
substantially more over time than do high 
school general curriculum graduates. 

Jhe difference in earnings js often sizable, 
ranging in many cases from $600 to $3,000 per 
year. The greatest gains are shown among 
men who completed apprenticeship or propri- 
etary school programs and women who took 
part in employer-sponsored training. This find- 
ing is of great interest, but should not at this 
point be viewed as definitive. Extremely high 
percentages of women said they had received 

t i?^P^9^I"^P9J iS PL e PA r ^ in l n R t a,1 4 unexpect- 
edly high percentages of men said they had 
completed apprenticeship programs: It may be 
that respondents' interpretations ranged 
beyond the commonly accepted definitions of 
these terms' Further research would clarify 
this issue 



The data also suggest that, fpr both men 
and women, completion of postsecondary 
proprietary school programs leads to higher 
weekjy earnings than completion of programs 
at public community colleges or technical 
institutes, This may be due to the differences 
between these types of institutions. In general, 
proprietaryschools differ from community col- 
leges and technical institutes in their ability to 
focus On a very nar/ow range of specialties; 
often these are in fields in which earnings are 
relatively high. Some proprietary schools limit 
enrollment to students with specific qualifica- 
tions and may develop extensive networks for 
job pjacement in the School's specialty. This 
finding should be considered as suggestive 
rather than definitive; because the study was 
not designed to focus on the effects of post- 
secondary programs; further research in this 
important area would be useful 



Employment 

Traditionally, the federal legislature has 
emphasized training-related placement as a 
measure bfjhe effectiveness of vocational 
programs. Employment itself, however, is 




undoubtedly of equal or greater importance, 
particularly for minorities; The findings in this 
category suggest that whether or not voca- 
tional graduates work in their fields of spe- 
cialty, they are likely to experience less 
unemployment than their pedrs who graduated 
from a generaj curriculum. 



Rates of Employment/Unemployment * 

This study measured unemployment In 
terms of the number of weeks respondents f - * 
had been unemployed during the two years 
before the interview. This time period was 
chosen for the sake of maximum accuracy. It 
is long enough to reduce random variations 
that might be more pronounced in a one-year 
period, yet recent enough to be recalled with 
fair accuracy. 

The results suggest that frequent 
employment is a positive effect of vocational 
educatioir For both men and I women, gradua- 
tion from any vocational specialty is asso- 
: ciated with fewer weeks of unemployment 
than is .graduation from the general curricu- 
lum: Overall this reduction in unemployment 
ranges between .3 and 2 weeks over p two- 
year period. For women, the reduction is less, 
with, the highest figure being 1.3 weeks for 
graduates in the business field. 

Jtfore expetierice in the labor force is . - 
strongly associated with fewer weeks of recent V 
unemployment for both men and women. For 
those who have been in the labor force ten 
years, this effect ranges from 2.6 weeks less 
unemployment for women to 4.7 w6eks less 
unemployment for men. 



... whether or nhi v&caiional 
\ graduates work In their fields of 
. specialty, they are likely to 

experience Wss unemployment than 
1 their peers who graduated from a 
general curriculum. . 



t a 

Individuatattributes, particularly race and 

gender, are also associated with unemploy- 
ment among those surveyed; Minorities— 
blacks; Hispahics; and Native Americans- 
experienced significantly more unemployment 
than whites. For minority women the time 
unemployed was even greater than for minor- 
ity men. This finding again reinforces the idea 
that the effects of vocational education take 
place in a broad context of other influences. 

Ppstsecondary education tended to 
'reduce unemployment although the extent of 
the reduction varied with the kind of program. 
Completion of a two-year college program was 
associated with less unemployment than that 
experienced by high school graduates. 
Among those who completed two-year pro- 
grams, the greatest reductions were expe- 
rienced by graduates of public community 
colleges, technical institutes, and small post- 
secondary proprietary schools. Completion of 
a four-year college or employer-sponsored 
training [PrograjTi L was strongly associaled with 
higher employment^ 

The imprecision of the estimates for*Sgh 
school curriculum variables suggests that 
these results should be interpreted cautiously. 
Bjjt until more precise estimates are available, 
these results arfc of great interest They imply 
thfit vocational programs, both secondary and 
posrtsecondary, reduce unemployment rates 
for their graduates. • 



Occupations 

Both the f[rst regular full-time jobs and the 
most recent jobs held by graduates display 
similar patterns of occupational distribution. 
Among the three high school Curricula, 
general curriculum graduates are most likely 
to work in laborer, service, or sales occupa- 
tions. Graduates of an academic curriculum 
are roore Hkei_y to work in professional/techni- 
cal or managerial jobs: Vocational graduates 

?[?A'StnbaJed jn J a L r b_P r f^^^[^ wa V s _ 
among broadly defined occupational groups: 

The results verify the general observation . 
that vocational education prepares a sizable 
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number of its students for work in the craft or 
clerical fields. Women vocational graduates 
are more likely than graduates of other pro- 
grams to be in clerical occupations; men are 
more likely to work in craft or operative jobs. 
These data do indicate that vocational stu- 
dents choose traditional, role-defined special- 
ties. However, because this study does hot 
establish casual relationships, these findings 
do hot support claims that vocational pro- 
grams encourage role-defined choices. By the 
same token, these data do hot support sugges- 
tions that vocational, education has effectively * 
overcome students' tendencies to choose 
gender-defined specialties. Among thes^ 
young adult workers, traditional choice was 
still the norm. 



Occupational choice effects numerous 
labor market outcomes: These include the sta- 
tus generally assigned to an occupation; 
tevels pf statas for occupations have been 
rated by Duncan. (1961 j: According to his Sta- 
tus Attainment Scale, the jobs vocational 
graduates hold tend to be those with middle- 
range, rather than low-range prestige. Occu- 
fJatidn is also related to earnings, although 
earnings and job status are not necessarily 
related. When occupations are classified by 
Census code, the mearrearhihgs in the fields 
in which vocationaJ graduates are concen- 
trated tend to be in'the middle range rather 
than the lowest range of compensation The 
finding that vocational graduates choosy 
occupations with middle-range status and 
earnings tends to refute the allegations of . 
those critjcs who believe vocational programs 
prepare young people fpr low-status, low- 
paying jobs. 



a four-point scale how much they used the 
skills they learned. The chbices were "not at 
all;" "not very much." "a fair amquht," and "a 
great deal." This question was asked for the 
first regular full-time job held after high-schobr 
and later for the current (or mbst/ecghfj job. 

~ ■ . '_ • a 

The rpsylts show a surprisingly wide- 
spread use of vocational trairiirftpjn the job. 
On both their first an(3 their present jobs, over 
half the men reported using the skills they 
learned in high school vocational programs at 
the top two levels oh the scale. Even more of 
the vocationally educated women— over two- 
thirds — reported these high degrees of use'of 
the skills learned in secondary school 

Comparable levels of use are reported for 
skills acquired in postseconc^ary programs. 
Between 60 and 75 percent of those who had 
postsecontlary training reported that they 
used the skills acquired there "a fair amount" 
or "a great deal^ A higher percentage of those 
who had been through apprenticeship:training 
used the skills learned there, and 85 to 96 
percent of those who had had employer- 
sponsored training used those skills often. 
These higher levels of use are, 'ideally, the log- 
ical outcome of programs so closely related tp 
* the employee's jot}.." • .'> . * ; 



The results show a surprisingly 
widespread use of vocational 
training on the Job. 



Use of Skills Acquired in High School 

Recent legislation has used training- 
related placement as one significant index of 
the effectiveness of vocational education: The 
survey contains data on a closely related ques- 
tion, the extent to which occupational skills 
learned in secondary school are used on the 
job. Respondents who had been in vocational 
programs in high school were asked to rate on 



Although skill use is not a precise index of 
training-reflated p/acement, it does indicate the 
pr&Qljzal value of vocational education to 
„ these respondents. The. extensiveness.of their 
use of occupational skills learned in vocational 
edjjcat|qn ^bpports the belief that this curricu- 
[5?1 B D ^fe r Jj^J n t'ysnce °_ n J^ e ,a b° r 
marketexperience of its graduates: 



€ 



_ Rejajed Jo occupatiorT^t<4^s are those 
that are needed to search for and find a job. 
Vocational graduates report high leve[s of 
satisfaction with the extent to which their high 
-school programs prepared them for the job 
search, ^pr both male and female graduates of 
vocational programs, this satisfaction was sig- 
nificantly higher than for others. 



Satisfaction with High School Program 



A similar issue, and one that may be a >\«. 
valid consideration in the evaluation of voca- 
tional programs, is the extent to ■which gradu- 
ates themselves believe injater years that their 
programs were valuable' The findings of this 
study indicate graduates are confident that the 
vocational curriculum has Been useful to them. 
When asked whether they would repeat the 
same curriculum, they affirmed that they 
would in significantly higher proportions than 
general curriculum graduates. After adjust- 
ment for the effects of race, gender, rural resi- 
dence, socioeconomic origins, age, and type 
°* current job. the difference remains, with 
YPPPPPP?^ 9 r ?^ ua L es expressing considerably 
more confidence in and satisfaction with their 
high school programs; This satisfaction may 
well be related to the current usefulness of 
skills learned in those programs: 



. graduates are confident that the 
vocational carricalarr} has been useful 
to them. . 



Education 

Eight types of postsecondary programs 
wercTexamined in this study: employer- 
sponsored -training, apprenticeship, ; 
government-sponsored civilian training. (such 
as WIN), military training, public community 
college or technical institute, private (or pro- 
prietary) frade college r or technical institute,* 
university or fouy/ear college, and advanced 



degree programs: The study gathered data oh 
participation in specific programs, time spent 
attending programs, and successful comple- 
tion^ Since [the results fbr these three variables 
were similar, only program completion will be 1 
discussed here; 

__Spccessfu]_cqm_pletion was modeled ' ' ■ W 
- separately for rnen and women and examined 
in terms of its relationship to several other 
variables: high school curriculum, age, race/ 
ethnicity, socioeconomic origins, and rural 
residence, it should be noted that the models 
resulting from these bata did not include varia- 
tions in the cost of postsecondary education 
or measures of local labor market conditions; ; 
both would be included in complete behavioral 
models. However, because the survey covered 
an extended period of time, theste factors do 
enter into the results to some degree. The 
respondents faced variations in cost of educa- 
tion and in local labor market conditions * • 
between high school graduation and the datef 
of the survey, • 1 

• _ _ _ _ _ _ * . 

» Each of the eight postsecondary programs 
was modeled for both men and women. Of the 
sixteen models, the overall results were statis- 
tically significant for apprenticeship and 
government-sponsored training for women, 

PP^J'?^^^ 011 '!^ °9^ e 9? for jnen. and four- 
year college for both men and women Sqme t 
relationships shown in the remaining models 
are worth mentioning because they tend to 
conform to general expectations and may 
suggest the value of further examination; In 
the results given beiow.vocattQnai graduates 
are compared to otherwise "similar graduates 
of general curricula.* 

• Worsen who specialized in trade/indus- s 
try were 18 percent more ftkelyto com- 
plete programs at private proprietary 
schools. 



• Men who specialized in trade/industry 
were 1G percent more likely to complete 
employer-sponsored training. 

• Men from academic high school pro- 
- grams were 4 percent less likely to 

complete government-sponsored 
programs. 
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■•" Using the same Comparison, the following 
results were fcjurrd in the five models that were 
;s|Sti^caliy significant overall. 



Occupational Aspirations 



• Mafe graduates qf /ti^ d efl rfdii 5 1 ^ : p rb • 
>' grarns were 18;.percent leSS HRi!^ifpi':." . ; 
/ cbnppleje fourry^ar colle^ programs. $; 

{ N b o tfi ej^yo c at i 9 ha I specialty was sigi : 
rttficantly related to m^ftjs. completibx!. of V, 
either this or com m unify ^college ;. . 
programs.) _ ; ; -««si^\ + . v 

• Male graduates of 9cademic prog>ams 
were 25 percent more likely to complete ; 
four-year programs, and 5 percent Jess 
likely to cbmpJete ^ubifci community cb> 
lege programs. 

• Femaje graduates of trade/industry pro--' 
?[^^ s _wer^9,percent^^ to . 
complete apprenticesftip;programs. |( . 

• . Ferrial<| graduates of academic pro- 

grams were 7 percent mpre likely to^ ' : 
Complete apprenticeship prbgrarrjs, and 
22 percent more likely to Complete four- 
year collpge programs. 

• Female graduates of all vocational pro- 
gram&were less likely to complete four- 
yearjcoJjgge programs. . 



Aspirations 

Data on the occupational and educational 
aspirations of the survey respondents were 
; gained through a series of specific questions? 
Initially, they were asked whether they 
planned to be In the same job five years from 
the time of the survey: Those who did not were 
asked what, types of jobs they expected to * 
nav ? _ and ^!? etn _^ r they planned to pursue 
larther education' in o/der to obtain the jobs .< 
they had mentioned. Those who said they djd 
were also asked what kind of schooling they • 
expected to undertake and how many years 
they thought Ihis further education would 
take. : • 



About ^two-thirds of those surveyed said 
. they expected to be in jo$s_of the same kind - : 

five years later Ov^eraM, vocational graduates 
* vyere more likely to make this statement than 
graduates of a general curriculum; in terms of 
specialty.* agricultural graduates were most 
likely to anticipate staying in jobs of the same 
„ kind, followed by trade/industry and business 
gra3ui§ti^ . . . | 

. ;.lS,g#rieraj, n^n wj^p .expected to be in the • 
; sajmq.)bbs five yearsHater gap be described in 
terms dfeertaih characteris^s.They tended 
to be'wtste, hfld. glfS^duated f?om'high school in 
* 'business or tr.ade/indtistry programs, and had 
four-year coHeg^degrees; they also HacJ 
longer tenure bfi theirlfob^and received '> ' • 
higher wages than thoSe^who expected 4o * 
change jdbs. The type of postsecondary edii- • 
-cation_compreted was refeted to thik electa- ; 
tion; those who .^aclcom^ted four years of /; 
college were rpore irHeiy to anticipate being in 
the^sarpe jq£ five years tience. whereas those 
who had taken government-sponsored training 
were lessiike.jy: . ■: \ 

* ". A' ■ ■ _ 

Women whp expected toj'emain in-their - 
jobs fbr five yelrs^could also be characterized ^ 
inlernis of certajp attributes: they tfended to 
he white and to be frbm-lower $E;^ back- . , ' 
. gVountfs. Overall, they eari^ed'Higher. wages ' 
antf had been oh their current jobs jpjnger than 
those who did hot have this expectation. 
Although men with this expectation Jended to " 
have specialized in business anch^pe/ipdus- ' 
'try in high school! area of specialty was "not , 
related to this expectation for wSmen. . * 

Those who intended to ch^pge jobs were 
asked about the kind of position they hoped. tq 
Mold. Mpst often named were 1 prdfessiphal^r/ 
clericaLoccupatfc^ per- 
centage oKocational graduate* tha>i gradu- 
ates of other curricula aspired ^professional 
work. This varied by specj^lty. Thirfy-six per- 
cent of business/office gr^Suates aspired to ' , 
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professional jobs, and 32 percent aspired to 
clerical jobs Of those from trade/Industry 
programs, 27 percent wanted to move into pro- 
fessional jobs, arid 26 percent hoped to work 
in the crafts. 

When these respondents are considered 
separately by gender and race, the profes- - 
sional area is most commonly aspired to in 
each category. A higher proportion of white 
women (46 percent) than whjte men (39 per- 
cent) aspired to this level* For minorities these 
proportions are lower, with 24 percent of the 
men and 33 percent of the women hoping to 
work in professional jobs. 



Educational Aspirations 

Those respondents who expected to be in 
different jobs in the future were asked whether 
they thought they heeded additional schooling 
or training to obtain these jobs: Approximately 

_ two-thirds oi those from the vocational and . 

t academic programs thought they did. A 
slightly smaller number of those from general, 
/programs thought the jobs to which, they * * 
aspired would demand further education or. 
training. ; - ' . ' • 

Type of Training. Vocational and general 
graduates who anticipated further training 
shared much the same perceptions of their 
educational heeds. The. most frequently men- 
tioned type of education was the four-year 
college, followed by trade school, and then 
graduate school. For academic graduates, aspi- 
rations centered primarily on the four-ryear col- 
lege or university and graduate school. 

^ The resporJtes of men jo ^is question dif- 
fered by race, although trade^schbol and four-- 
year college were the most frequent answers 
for.aii'me'n; Twenty-one percent of the while 
men bejjiev^d they needed to attend trade " 
school.JcomparefJ to 35 percent of the black ' 
men. Twenty-five percent of th£ whjte men 
aspired to four-yepr college, comparetHo 1? 
percent ^f the black men. The third most fre- 
quent, response for white men wa$ graduate 
school (19 percent); for black men it was mar- 



keting training (12 percent). Women, both 
white and minority, most often named gradu- 
ate school and four-year college as the kinds 
of education they would need, . 

Length of training. Those respondents 
who were currently working were asked how 
much time they Jpxpected to spend gaining 
additional education or training during the 
, next five years. For vocational graduates over- 
all, the length of time w$s less than for other 
graduates. The exception was the men who 
had specialized in marketing; they aspired v6 
•significantly more additional education than 
their general curriculum pey?rs, as did men - 
from an academic curriculum. The length of 
time respondents expected to spend-gaining ■ 
further education tended to decrease as labor 
force experience increased: 

Fof women, thris, aspiration was not signif- 
icantly affected by Specialty. It did tend to 
increase with other, variables: tenure on the \ 
current job, completion of a {proprietary voca- 
tional program, and compl^tSoq of an apprent- 
iceship program: The length of time women 
expected 1o spend irMutur^ education was 
significantly less for those who had completed 
emplbyer : sp6hsbred training. 



i 



The length o f time respondents 
expected to spend gaFnrng furth^ 
education tended to decrease as r 
labor force experience increased. 



In general, occupational aspirations, as . 
. expressed in the expectation of having the , ■ 
same kind of job in five years, are associated 
with several characteristics. For bpth men and 
women ^they jncjude being white, having 
longer tenure on the job. receiving higher 
wages, and completing four years of college. 
Foipnen. having graduated from high school , 
in a business or trade/industry curriculum is 
alsb4associated with this expectation. Women 
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who See themselves remaining in the same 
kind of job are likely to have been injhe labor 
force longer and to have lower SES back- 
grounds; they may have completed a program 
• ^ at a four-year college or a public community 

college, or had employerrsponsored training, 

VQ$3tiQhal graduates in general most 
often aspire tjp jobs in the professional or 
clerical areas; A lower percentage of these 
graduates than graduates from academic or 
general curricula (pok forward to professional 
or managerial jobs. r Corrfpared to other gradu- 
ates, former vocational students' jyiore often 
feel ^need for further schoolmg. Both voca- 
tional and general curriculum graduates most . 
often aspire to complete four-year college 
programs, with the ne'xt most common educa- 
tional goals being trade sdhool at»d graduate 
school* f y* 



Summary and Conclusions 

The findings of this study dfthe young 
adult worker suggest that'the ov feral I long-term 
effects of vocational education are relatively 
positive: According to this analysis, some 
vocationally educated high school graduates 
with no further education will earn more over 
the fifteen years afterjgraduation than their 
counterparts from the- gen era I curriculum. 
Although this earnings^advantage diminishes 
over time- the long-term sums involved are 
meaningful in practical terms. Moreover.'the 
earnings advantage increases in proportion to 
thp extent to whicp high school vocational 
education reduces unemployment'; The long- 
term value of vocational programs, in terms of 
increased earnings, seems very Mkely to „ 
exceed the estimated margina^costs of provid- 
ing vocational education: ? ' 

V The issue^around the question of fpng- 
term. earnings are of obvious importance to 
educators, policymakers, apd young people 
making educational decisions. Ultimately, full- 
analysis of this outcome is not possible using 
"the data available for this study. More precise 
analysis depends upon more data, iapar^ticular 



those data that : can be gathered; through main- 
taining and using the existing national longi- 
tudinal databases. ^ ; 

One means of arriving at greatly improved 
estimates of the long-term effects of second- 
ary vocational education is through another 
fbllow-up interview of the National Longitudi- 
nal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
survey respondents. Future research into the 
labormarket effects of educational programs 
can also make use oWrie High School and 
Beyond and the N^v Youth Cohort of thre 
National LbrigitijOihal Surveys of Labor Market 
Experience, as these surveys gather follow-up 
material. The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education has plans to conduct . :« 
these studies. But theinformatiori needed to 
estimate [ong-term effects will not be complete 
in those data sets for nearly a decade. For 
now. the estimates given here on the long- 
term effects of vocational education on earn- 
ings seem to be as reliable as any available 
If * 



The long-term value of 
vocational programs, in terms of 
increased earnings, seems very * 
Hkeiy to exceed the estimated 
marginal costs of providing 
vocational education. 



To these earnings acrvantages'can be 
added the high use vocational graduates make 
of the skills learned in their high school pro- 
grams. Moreover, the young adult workers 
studied here express satisfaction with what 
they- gained from their high school vocational 
prograjns. Overall, the results show positive 
long-term outcomes of vocational education in 
several areas. These findings deserve careful 
consideration in future evaluations of this 
curriculum; 
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APPENDIX 

DATA COLLECTION AND APPROACHES TO ANALYSIS 
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this appendix describes the collection of 
data for the survey commissioned for this, 
study and the general characteristics of the 
resulting sample. The matters considered 
iricjude data collection procedures, sample 
salification, statistical analysis and weight- 
ing, comparability With other databases, and \ 
limitations and constraints of the sample. 

Data Collection Procedures 

This survey of younger adult workers was 
conducted by telephone interviews between 
Jarvuary and March of 1981. The population of 
interest was younger adult workers between 
the ages of twenty and thfrty-four, who were 
working or seeking employment in the civilian 
labor force. Screening was conducted to 
ensure an oversampljng of respondents who 
reported completing a vocational program 
when in high school. The Gallup Organization 
was chosen to select the final sample and to 
field-test and administer the questionnaire. 



The actual sample telephone numbers 
used in this survey were produced for^he 
Gallup Organjzaliorroy Survey Sampling, Inc; 
which, through itj* computer files, identified all 
working banks \f\ all telephbne exchanges in 
the contiguous forty-eight states (Alaska and 
Hawaii are omitted). A sampling frame of 57 
million households was constructed efeing cur- 
rently operative area code and exchange com- 
binations tb_e.limihate nonresidential 
exchanges. The sampling methods were 
designed to yield a systematic random sample 
of telephone numbers, both listed and 
unlisted. 

The actual sample was stratified to all 
counties so that the number of observations 
id raw n within each county was proportional to - 
that county's share of the* total pool of house- 
holds vvit.h telephones. Within counties, a 
working bank (or banks) was selected system- 
atically^ after a random start by first summing 
the numBer of listed residential numbers in all 



* A copy oj the questionnaire is found in appendix A of th< 
reader should see Mertens and Gardner (1981). 



the v^^ing banks, then dividing the-sum by 
the desired quantity of ^numbers to establish 
an interval, and then cumulating the listings- 
within the banks untilthe interval number was 
reached. Because each bank's chance of being 
selected is proportional to its share of listed 
homes, larger banks have a greater probability 
of selection than banks containing fevyer list- 
ings, Within banks so selected, two random 
digits in the range 00-09 were generated and 
added to the bank, exchange, and area code to 
form a complete telephone nurrjber. As : 
designed, the sample would be'self-weighting 
except for a deliberate oversampling of voca- 
tional education sfudents that will be 
described. 

Once the telephone number Was. selected.* 
the household was screened to determine if it 
'*> had any respondents who were between 
. twenty and thirty-four years b$<age arid who 
were working or looking fpr work. If more than 
one individual wh6 was £j member of the target 
population resided in the household, the Kish 
Selection Tables (Kish 1965) were used to 
designate the individual to be interviewed. 

Once a household member was selected, 
an. initial call and three follow-up calls were 
made before abandoning the household; The - 
calls were made on different days and at dif- 
ferent hours of the day. All participation in the 
survey was voluntary, and the respondents < 
• were assured that Uja information provided 
would be kept confidential. * 

■ U ' - is 

A sixty-one item fixed-format question- 
naire* was created to measure the selected 
variables for the study. The questionnaire was 
desioned to obtain background information 
about the. respondent (ten questions), . 
employment history (seven questions), expe- 
riences bri first full-time* and current ibbs 
(twenty-seven questions), secondary and 
postsecondary schooling (twelve questions), 
and aspirations (five questions). , 



final repprt bri which this publication is biased. The interested 



The instrument was fi^ld-tested and* 
revised. Nine pretest interviews were com- 
pleted to check both the survey instrument 
items and, the selection rules. The question- 
naire iook approximately fifteen-to twenty 
minutes to administer by telephone. Up to ten 
additional minutes were spenj initially intro- 
d _ uc,ri 9 th ? survey and making sure the 
respondent was a member ofihe defined popu- 
lation for the study: * ^ 

; ^ll en *Jl e ^ a J?_ W€?re PPQ^P^j the Saiiup 
Organization coded the responses of all sur- 
vey participants, along with appropriate tech- 
nical specifications, on computer tape: Both 
the tape and the original questionnaires were 
delivered to the National Center.., 



Characteristics of the Sample i 

The sample consisted of 1,539 young 
adults between the ages of twenty and thirty- 
four who were identified— from preliminary 
screening questions— as being in the civilian* 
labor force (i.e., working or looking for work 
and not in the armed forces, prison, or other 
residential institUtibh).^Wheri^asked about their 
tygh school program, 53 percent of the 
respondents classified themselves as voca- ■' 
tiohal, 28 percent as academic, and 19 percent 
as general education participants. However, 
this (distribution of former students by curricu- 

I s • DP! representative of the population. 
Vpcatipnal students were oversampled so that 
the sample would contain approximately 50 
percent vocationalcurricutum completers; The 
random sarhpling procedures described earlier 
were used, and when the desired number of. 
nonvocationai graduates had been inter- 
viewed, only 20 percent of the desired number 
of former vocational students had been inter- 

I •• s ■ & : ' ■ 



y^iewed. To identify the additional vbcatibnai 
completers, an bversampfihg technique was 
introduced. The random sampling procedures 
described were continued, but. interviews were 
conducted only with individuals who reported 
completion ota high school vocational 
program. 

The analyses describedhere are based bh 

1 T.268 rather than 1,539 cases. Three consider- 
ations Account for this attrition of the sample. 
First, in addition to the preliminary screening 
questions/the questionnaire specifically asked 
for the respondent's current lg!bor force status. 
Despite J he screening questions, interviews 
were conducted with feomapeople who, when 
asked directly, said that they were neither 
?™_P'°y?d n P_ r 'poking for work. That is, they 
described their status &s "goingMo school," 
"disabled," "housevwrk^qr "other;" These 
respondents were, dropped from subsequent 
analysis because they should have been 
excluded by the screening questions; This 
consideration reduced the sample by 158 
cases. The large discrepancy between answers 
to screening and survey questions probably 
occurred because the screening questions 
were sometimes answered by a household 
member othef than the eventual interviewee. 

Second, because the selection process 
o versa rtipjed vbcatibnai curriculum com- 
pleters, high school dropouts may be relatively 
overrepresented in the general education and 
college preparatory groups and underrepre- 
sented in the vocational group. The data sug- 
gest that such a problem could be present, u 
since 91 percent of vocational students (but. 
P ri 'yA^_P? rc ? r| t °f general students) report 
having high school degrees or equivalency 
certificates;* Hence, the analyses are 
restricted to thosfe respondents who reported 



• ^/i'EvicfcenCe on the .relationship between high school curriculum and^high school dropout rates is inconclusive Some 
pj," researchers*have found hb significant difference by curriculum |Bergsjrana\ ^ 0|^rs havejound 

high dropput ratesjor vocational students (Noiffi etai, 1 977) . Yet another group reported differences within the same data 
■! set^de pending bh Whether longitudinal or crbss-sSctibria! approaches were used. Those currently but of school who had 
been in a vocational curriculum have a Higher proportion of high schqoi graduates than do those who had been in a 
general curriculum: but among people irKschool in any. particular year, vocational students are more likely than general 
students to drop out during the succeeding year (Grasso and Shea 1979). However, a recent study by Mertens. Seitz. and 
Cox (1982) found a small but significant positive association between staying in school and following a vocational 
curriculum . - : " 
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having either a high school diploma or ah 
, e^Vaiency certificate. After eliminating . 
r ??_P9 n _ d _ e _ n i s **&re outside the labor force, 
this second consideration reduced the sample ' 
by an additional sixiy-eight respondents. 

Third, another forty-five respondents were 
dropped because oHmplausible orYnappro- 
priatlj answers to questions about educational 
background, work history, or earnings. One ; 
respondent, for example, was an immigrant 
who had just arrived in the United States, had 
been educated entirely outside this country, 
arid Had hb work experience in the United 
States prior to the survey. Several other 
respondents reported both very high hourly 
i earnings and a high, number of hours worked 
per week. It, was clear from the interviewer's 
notes on this original questionnaires and from 
descriptions of the work performed tjlat, 
although the earnings figures applied>to hours 
actually worked, the hours-worked answers 
included time for preparation and'searcti for 
w P_ r ^ Ti 1 ^? 6 respondents were excluded 
because their answers could not be meaning- 
fully compared with those of other 
respondents.V 



These exclusions do not substantially 
affect the distribution of the sample by race, 
sex. curriculum, or vocational program area 1 
- Racial minorities, women, and general curricu- 
lum students are slightly more numerous 
before the exclusions than after them, but the 
differences are small and should hot influence 
results of the analysis.* 

The principal objective of this project was 
to identify differences in outcomes attributable 
to high school curriculum: Because high \ * 
school curriculum was identified through a 



self-reporting method, two questions were * 
used to identify vocational participation more 
carefully. First, vdcatibhal respondents were 
asked if they had received a certificate of * : 
completion i from their vocational program. 
Second, thgy were asked tairidicate the 
amount of ti/rje they ttacT spent in occupational 
courses as compared to other courses in high 
sphool. - . - 

' _ This caution was necessary because of 
the hazards of using this method of identifying 
curriculum, which have been mentioned ih_ . 
several studies (e.g., Grasso and Shea 1979; 
Meyer 198.1a). The most detailed study, to 
date, indicates the potential-range of error in 
self-report (Campbell. Orth. and Seitz 1981). 
Using high school transcripts for respondents 
to the National tdngitudinal Survey of Labor 
Market Experience, New Youth. Cohort, these 
researchers specified vocational coursfes by 
reference to Handbook V1'by Pdtnam and 
Chismbre (1970) and identified degrees of 
individual participation in vocational education 
in terms of that coursework Of the people ^ 
who classified their curriculum as vocational. 7 
percent had taken ncKv (Rational courses at all, 
and another 21 percent had only minimal 
involvement in vocational courses. On the 
other hand, 42 percent of self-classified 
general curriculum students arid 22 percent of 
academic curriculum students showed a sub- 
stantial enroll merit in vocational Qbuf^es. 
Thus, self-report may be'very different from 
what an objective evaluation of course ehrbll- 
ment might indicate. 

♦ 

One should also note, however, that self- 
repori may in one sense be a better indicator 
of curriculum involvement than is a more 



•This modified sample of 1.268 respondents included 676 from a vocational curriculurri. 21B frbrn a general curricului^. 365 
from an academic curriculum, and 8 respondents who did not identify a c urricufu m. Of the vocational students . i563 
responded to the question that asked them to indicate a program area of specialty within vocational education. Twelve of 

n ° We Y® r ^'J? ^U^Dl^'V one oY\he six specific program apneas. Thus, for analyses 

that use a curriculum classificationbuf do not require program area: the analysis begins with 676 vocational students, if 
program area information is used,_653 Lvocajional rje^spon^ents are [n eluded in the analysis. If only the si* specific program 
areas are used, only 651_vocational respondents are included, in each case, these figures represent the maximum number 
Of vocational students. The number actually shown in any biyariate cross ta^uiaHonVmay be ie$s than that number 
because of missing data on. the other variable in the cross tabulation. For example, only 668 vocational students: may be 
used in some analyses because 8 vocational studehtsMaiietf to identify either their race or theirsex 
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objective appraisal of courses: Self-report is 
probably an accurate reflection of the stu- 
dent's own perception^ of the purpose for tak- 
ing certain courses; that intention may have: 
more relevance for a student's subsequent 
career and e'ducationai decisions than does a 
listing of course enrollments. 

Only slightly more than half of the voca- 
tional students reported receiving a certificate. 
Students in home economics. were more likely 
to receive a certificate th^h were students in 
any other program area. However, the number 
of actual responses m that cell is small, and 
the sampling error of the proportion is corre- 
spondingly large. Business and office program 
students, on the other hand, seem much less 
likely than in any other prbgram area to ( 
receive a certificate. This resUti may reflect a 
substantial number of students who were riot 
classified as vocational students by'thetr 
schools but who took enough business and 
office courses to consider themselves to be 
vocational students. ' 1 ^ 

^ ' '■ 

In terms of time spent on job-related 
courses, about one-quarter of the self- 
classified vocational students may be better 
thought of as general or academic curriculum 
students, since they spent relatively less time 
in job-related courses; 

Respondents who identified their high 
school program as vocational were asked to 
identify the vocational program area in which 
they were.enrolled. Since the members of the 
sample left school between 1962 and 1978. 
there are no single-year enrollment figures to 
which they can be compared. Moreover, the - 
sample percentage enrollments by program 
area were compared to the national average 
enrollments between 1971 and 1977 (National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education 
1979). In both this and the national sample, 
business/officeand. trade/industry showed the 
largest enrollments. However, this sample 



included 52 percent business/office com- 
pjfeters, wjiereas the Nationaieenter^tudy 
reported only 32^p6rcenl;"' This overrepre- 
sentation in the business and office area 
" rescfited in an underrepresentation in other 
program areas, especially in agriculture and" 
health. The effects of errors in estimating the 
distribution of enrollment by program area on 
conclusions drawn from;the analysis are dis- 
cussed next in conjunction witrrthe specific 
conclusions affected, 

.A • ' 

Relationships between Curriculum 6r 
Program and Intervening Variables 

This report focuses bri the labor market 
and educational effects of high* school voca- 
tionar education. However, high schqpl cur- ; 
rigulum is only one of many factors that , 
influence earnings, occupational attainment. 
Jjbb satisfaction, unemployment, college- 
attendance, and educational aspirations. Some 
of these factors affect outcomes in ways that 
are unrelated to high school cjjrnculum L 
Others affect curriculum choice or are them- 
selves affected by curriculum or by a third vari- 
able that al?o influences- curriculum choice. • 
Identifying the effects of curriculum requires 
an understanding of the relationships between 
curriculum and these other complementary or 
intervening variables that affect outcomes. 
This section discusses these relationships as 
they are manifested in the sample. * * 

Approximately 85 percent of the respon- 
dents in the sample are white. In 1980. about 
87 percent of the civilian laBbr force in the age 
range twenty to thirty-four was white (U.!j. 
Bureau of the Census 1981). The minority, 
respondents in the survey total about 15 per- 
certfiof the overall sample. Sixty-eight percent 
of them are black. 21 percent Hispanic. 6 per- 
cent Oriental, and 5 percent other racial or 
ethnic groups. " ■ ' * 



/*<3rassq has suggested in comments on an early draft of this report that at least part of this difference may be attributable 
t b.\ h e^ In c I u is i on q f " g e He raj b u si n e_s i" qr a du a t es w h 6 mig hi more p roperly bet at eg 6 rjze d as _ge n i e raj c u r ri c u lum studenjs 
He also pointed out that even the national estimates shown in table 2.6 may contain fairly large errors in classification of 
students" by program area *'* ^ 
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Academic and general cyrricula havesub- 
. • stantially larger proportions of white males- 
and smaller proportions of white females than 
N • .the sample whole A relatively smaller 
percentage bf 'minority mal3s and females 
Were in an academic darriculum than were in 
the sample. The ndnacademic minority males 
.were more likely to be in the vocational grouji 
than in tHe general group, whereas the reverse 
holds for nonacademic minority. females.; 

:* The distribution of thevocational sub- 

sarnple by program area, race, ancj sex was 
also Analyzed. Members of racial minority 
groups are more likely to classify themselves 
a*B vocational, but compared to recent Enroll- 
ment data they appear to be uhderrepresehteti 
in this sample. Almost 17 percent of the 
respondents in the vocatlohal group are non- - 
white, compared to 15 percent of the full sam- 
ple. Vocational education enrollment figures 
for 1977 indicate approximately 23 percent of 
vocational education students are nonwhite 
(National Center for Research in. Vocational * 
Education 1979). Respondents in the sample 

^ r attendf*d high school before 1977. Adequate 
.i^historicaj data are not^vaitab!e>tkjt Jt js likely 

^ n _ a J rn J nori j? ? nro, ir nents * n vticatibrrafijduca- 
tion have increased as the seventies pro- 
> gressed and greater emphasis pn equity was 
stressed 

. The mai£-dominated program areas are v 
agriculture and trade and industry. The 
female-dominated areas are health, home 
economics, and business and office. The dis- 
tributive education area includes about 40 
percent males and 60 percent f6males„ all of 
whom are white. Of the 112 minority voca- 
tional completers. 39 percent are^in trade and - f 
industry, arid 91 percent are in the; business 
and office ar.eai. 

The socioeconomic status (SES) of the 
respondent's family is representecfty a com- 
posite variable that uses three indicators: 
reading material m the home during high 
school, years of schooling of the family's chief . 
wage earner and the Duncan prestige score.of 
the chief wage earner's job while the respon- • 
dent was in high school: \ 



The mean SES levels were analyzed by 
curriculum groups. This variable is hot as clis- 
criminating as one might wish, since very few 
of the respondents fall in the very low or very 
high S£S categories. Although a great many 
more academic curriculum students are from 
Ngh SES families, the^differences in percen- 
tages from lower SES families between aca- 
demic curriculum and vocational students are 

^Jj?^ e _ The _P_ erc ? n _ ta 9 es of below average 
respondents jn each curriculum group are 13 
percent of vocational. 20 percent of general, 
and 8 percent of acade/nic. The percentages 
of Sbpve average respondents are about 9 per- 
cent ^for both vocational and general curricu- 
lum students, and 27 percent for academic 
'curriculum students. 



\he SES levels by vocational program 
area were also analyzed. The below average 
SES respondents are most frequently repre- 
sented in the areas of home economics, dis- 
tributive education, and agriculture. 



The lack of discriminatory power of the 

SES index suggests that the occupation of the 
chief wage earner may, by itself, be more 
revealing than the composite variable. The dis- 
tribution of the respondents by chief wage 
earner's occupation and curriculum was also 
analyzed/The largest occupational group 
represented is crafts (23 percent of all 
respondents). Professional, managerial, and 
0 P e ^ ra _^ v A c ? te _9°? e ^ each account for about 
- 14 percent of respondents. Sales, clerical, 
laborer; farm, and service groups each 
account for about 6 percent; 

Academic students £re more likely than 
the entire sample to have ch^ef wage earners 
in their households who are in professional, 
managerial, or sales occupations. Vocational 
students are relatively less likely to come from 
families associated with professional or ; 
managerial jobs and are more likely to come 
from families associated with operative, 
laborer, farm, and service jobs. Compared to* 
•vocational students, general students are (ess . 
likely to 4 come from families with chief wage 
earners in white-collar occupations. The ' • . * ' > 
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exception is that general students are rela- 
tively more likely than are'vbcatibrial students 
to be children of a, chief- wage earner in a 
managerial occupation (but hot so much more 
likely as to offset the predominance of the 
other occupations). Finally, chief wage earners 
for general \5tS^&fifHl"^^''mbr.e : JiR.ely tha v n for 
u , vocational or academic students to wc^R^s 
1 craftspersons, somewhat more likely to w.drk 
a _ s _°R era !' v ?? or 'adorers, and less likely to be 
in service jobs: " ; 

The indicator of locale for participants is 
based on their residence at the time of the sur- 
vey Residence or nonresidence in a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area desiignatesthe 
locale as metropolitan or nonmetropolitan; 
The majority of Kie r respondents are located in 
a metropolitan area. According to the 1980 
census. 73 percent of the nation's population 
resides in metropolitan areas and 27 percent in 
nonmetropolitan. In this respect, this sarmple is 
representative of the nation. 

About 10 percent more of the vocational 
arict general education respondents than of the 
academic respondents are from rural areas. In 
most of the vocational program areas, how- 
ever; the majority of the respondents reside jn 
metroppYitan areas. As expected, a relatively 
larger proportion of agriculture students ^ 
reside in nonmetropolitan areas. 

."_*!__ V*» . . 

'The vocational, academic, and general 
education groups differ markedly by age dis- 
£ . tribution^^great^proportion qf the younger 
-re^pondetnts^participaSd.in vocational educa- 
tion programs; Only 16 pefsce^rof those in* 
vocational education are ^tween the ages of 
thirty-two and Jhirty-fopr, wherias about 25 
percent are between the ages ol r^neteen to 
twenty-two. On the other hand; fewer of the * 
academic respondents are in the younger age 
ranges (11 percent of the nineteen- to twenty- 
two-year-olds and 24 percent of the thlpy-two- 
to thirty-four-year-olds). Most likely, this pat- 
tern reflects the sample selection screening 
questions. that required. respondents to be in 
t^e labor force. That is. younger academic 
graduates are more likely to be attending col- 
lege full-time and to be out of the labpr force. 



However, t may also reflect the increased V 
access to vocational education, since the 1963 
legislation authorized spending federal monies 
for facilities arid equipment. ; . 

In this sample, the number of students in 
nearly all of the vocational program areas 
'increased during the time between enrollment 
of t he thirty-two- to thirty-four-year-old age 
group and the nineteen- to twenty-two-year- 
old age group. The only exception to this; 
increase is students ^rolled in the business/ 
office area. F o r t h ese St u d§fi t s , t rW e n r o 1 1 m e n t 
has remained nearly the same. 1 * " 

The marital status of the young adult ; • 
workers was also investigated. In general, a 
smaller percentage of male vocational, educa- 
tion representatives are'married.a's compared 
to their general and academic counterparts: 
Female vocational and general-education 
representatives are more j^ely to be married 
than their academic peers. 

Wherr asked*about' physical limitations, 
only 35 of a total of 1.240 reported some type 
of physical limitation. Thisjpw numberless 
than 3. percent) probably reflects the fact tha.t 
many handicapped -people are not in the labor 
force. Thus: this, sample is hot representative 
b f t h e pop U lation of pf r stfp s w i t h phys i c a I I i rh - ■ 
itations. The majority.of thfrrespondents whp- 
did report physical limitations are orthopedi-. 
cally impaired. A| for thie vocational program 
areas, thejrade/lndustry and business/office 
programs enrolled 80 percent of ttervocational 
respondents with physical limitations. Any 
generalizations about handicapped partici- 
pants must be rrjade cautiously because of the 
very srYiall sample size 

Since placement in a training-related job 
is one of the criteria of success in a vocational 
program, an important aspect of any voca- 
tional program is; the placement assistance 
provided to students. Overall, 19 percent of the 
students in all vocational prograim areas report 
receiving assistance in finding their first job. 
This figure exceeds the 4 percent of academic 
and 6 percent pf general respondents who 
report receiving a|si$tahce. The health partici- 
pants report the highest rate and agricultural 
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students report the lowest rate of receiving 
assistance;. however; some portion of agricul- 
, ture students may have fbund their first job on 
their town on on their family's farms or agri- 
businesses J|n d w d iiJ i h pi. h a v e ft e q y \r e d 
teacher pfaWmeht assistance. V : .V* 

In general, fewer than 25 percent of the 
students in the academic and general educa- 
tion curriculum areas received occupational 
information. However, the vocational program 
areas did a much better job in providing stu- 
depts with such' information. On the whole, 
about one-half of all vocational. students were 
"giv^n some type of occupational .irifprm-ation... 
Home economics^students most-often irrdica'te — 
receiving information, whereas the respon- 
dents in health bcpupatjp'nsNeast often report 
having received information. 

* . ".. _ _ . _ i _ • _ _•_ _ 

t • The profile of vocational students that 
emerges from the survey agrees with the pat- , % 
!5 rns L n 9 th€r studies and can be sum- 

marised as follows: , Vocational: students ar§ 
: mote, likely than general or academic students 
to be white females or black males; They are 
jess likely than academic students to come 
from families witfi high^sacioeconomic status, 
and less likely than general curricurum stu- 
dents to come from low socioeconomic statu^ 
famiiieiSr Males are less likely to be married. 
Like their general curriculum counterparts, the 
vocational students are more likely than aca- 
demic students to live in a rural area. And they 
are more likely ihan either academic or . 
gene^aj sfud«nf§ to have received occupy- k 
Jic>na7 information in high school or assistance - 
/fr<*m teachers in finding jobs. That is. there are 
substantial differences across curriculum 
groups with respect to at least several factors 
that affect labor market experiences find 
postsecopdary education patterns. Tfius. 1 k 
comparison of labor market experiences or 
educational attainment by curriculum group 
must controller the impact of these other fac- * 
tors if accurate conclusions are to be drawn 
about the effects of curriculum: The analyses 
conducted in this research were chosen 
because they permit that kind of control: 



Weighting and Methods of Analysis 



This.** educed' sample. -o,f 7.268 former stu- 
dents wa§ examined~using two principal tecFF - 
hicjues. The first approach was to looK 'if-. 

■ * unwejghted cross tabulations of th^data: 
Because vocational students Were over- 
sampled, unweighted cross tabulations that 
combine cases across curriculum would not 
give accurate estimates of population frequen- 
cies. Weights could be introduced to make 
such cross tabulations representative of high 
school graduates in the civilian labor force. 
Stfch weights were not used. however* 
"because most Qf the tables show a st ratifica- 
tion of cases either by curriculum or by voca- 
tional program area. The relevant comparisons 
ban be made among curriculum groups with : * 
out any need for weighting. 0 

- ■ « : - * K \ ' 

. Cross tabulations reveal broad, surface 
reT&tionshipstjetween curricula or programs „ 
and either individual characteristics or out- 
come measures. However, controlling the rela- 
tionships for the influence of other variables is 
difficult when on[y cross tabulatiohs.are used. 
Multiple regression analysis is employed to 
analyze tbose more complex interrelationships 
and to estimate the partial relationship 
between two variables while controlling for the 
influ^nf e of other variables-. 

As with the cross tabulations^the regres- 
sion analyses are unweighted.; if regression 
models^are properly specified, weighting to .» 
allow for a stratified, sample is unnecessary. 
Other forms'of adjustment in'specification are 
necessary for some of trie analyses. 
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